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time-worn, ages old, but, we hope, not yet outdated 
having unique significance for each individual. 


To some - "Merry Christmas" is remembered blending with the 
sound of bells tinkling, jangling, as cutter glides over sparkling 
snow. How many are left for whom this is a part of remembrance k 
'/&■ of things past? And how much nostalgia is there associated % 
<y with a way of life that can never again be anything bu 
artificial? 


Merry Christmas" to the young is charged with excitement.... 
indefinable and glorious. To the mature, "Merry Christmas" is 

'a season with reflection and meditation.more in tune per- 

\ haps with the humble occasion of sublime birth which sponsor 
>,\ ed this traditional greeting. Perhaps to some, "Merry 
y Christmas" has no meaning - no association - to those we 
/still say - "Merry Christmas" - hoping that some of the mys- 
' tical glory will surround them. 
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BEES - MATURE ; S MIRACLE 


More has been written, and is known, about 
bees than perhaps any other winged creature, 
a species far advanced over homo sapiens in 
many ways. 

They live in well organized communities 
presided over by the queen bee. Undis¬ 
turbed by sex the queen mates only once in 
the four to five years of her life, but the 
stock of spermatozoa she then carries in 
her body is enough to fertilize her eggs 
until the end of her life. 

In spring she lays up to 1,500 eggs daily 
and by the time she dies the number of eggs 
she has laid runs into the millions. 

Her children are either sexless worker bees 
or male drones, apart from the few larvae 
consciously bred to be queens by the nurse 
bees who give them special food. 

Bees produce their own wax for their honey¬ 
combs and the hexagonal cells of their 
homes are the most perfect constructional 
form possible.: 

They have, an exacting division o,f labor . 
and a timetable that no. industry or union 
has been able to match. 

The first three days of the bees' .short 
lives are spent in cleaning out -the cells . 
They then feed the.old' larvae with pollen 
and honey for two days and for.five days 
after that provide the young larvae with a 
specially prepared nutritive liquid. For 
the next seven days they take-in nectar • 
from outside workers, turn it into honey, 
make wax and houseclean. From., the l$th to . 
the 20th day they are on guard at the hive 
entrance, protecting the swarm from,thieves 
and robbers, and from; the . 21st-day to their 
death at the age of 35- to. 40 days- they go 
out and collect pollen and honey. 

■Bees have a complete command of birth 
control and sex determination, and equally 
well known is the wedding flight of the 
young queen and the fact that the drone 
chosen to be her husband dies immediately 
after the mating. Every beekeeper also 
knows of the battle of thefdrones at the 
height of the summer in which the worker 
bees kill off all drones who are parasitic 
and superfluous after the queen 1 s mating. 


The biggest mystery was how the bees 
communicated with each other so that 
their wonderfully organized life con¬ 
tinued to function smoothly. How did 
they notify each other of the new 
source of honey, and how did they di¬ 
rect the swarm so accurately? 

Using a glass-walled beehive and a 
bunch'of flowers planted in a nearby 
field, Professor Karl Ritter von Frisch 
77-year-old Vienna-born director of the 
Zoological Institute of the University 
of Munich tried to unravel the secrets 
of communication. He painted a white 
spot on the first scout bee to,,arrive 
and observed the followings 

The scout bee performed a strange • 

- dance, first a circle to the right, 
then to the left, causing great excite¬ 
ment' among the colony of bees. 

The dance, Professor von Frisch 
reasoned, told the swam of a new 
source of honey, but how did the bees 
know where and how far to fly? They 
don't follow closely, behind- the scout 
• bee when it flies off. 

After numerous experiments the profes¬ 
sor established that the tempo of the 
dance- reveals the distance to be . 
travelled. If. the honey is 328. feet 
av/ay the bee dances 40 circles a 
minute j when '656 fe,et 32 circles and 
when 1,640 feet is involved, 24 
: circles. The : bee possesses a fabulous 
-•sense of distance.-;.Even more amazing, 

-; however, is the method whereby it 
■indicates-direction, using the sun as 
an orientation point while in the 
•.darkness of the hive.- 

' Energetically wagging its tail the 
bee runs up the comb when the place 
' in question lies towards the sun and 
towards the bottom of the comb when 
it lies in the opposite direction^ 

The bee dances 50 degrees to the right 
when the other bees must fly 50 
degrees to the right Of the prevailing 
position of the sun. 

(Continued on next page). 
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BEES - NATURE'S MIRACLE (continued) 

Other experiments revealed that bees can 
distinguish color, and that they have a 
highly developed sense of smell that can 
tell them which blossom will yield the 
most honey. 

$BBBBBBBBKBBBBBBBWBWBBWBBBBBBBBBBBBBBWBBBBBfr 
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$ iiiVES OF INDUSTRY 


>]<For the past three years bees have been 
>!< getting freely into the attic of a house 
xin Port Dover, and built an enormous 
;|<beehive in the rafters. The hive was 
122" x 82" and weighed about 200 lbs. 
x It took a week to remove about 100 lbs, 

>!< of honey—and the hive, 

1 




- from the Port Dover "Maple Leaf". 


-IBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaBBWBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBS- 

=!' Y 

x N OTE: Those Members of our organize | 
x ation who availed themselves of the $ 
opportunity of attending the showing >!< 

>!< of the Film by John J. Carey of the >!< 

f, Hamilton Naturalists 1 Club, will have £ 
'!< seen, in colour, the story of "The $ 
Miracle of the Bees". John won a x 

>|< "first" world-wide award for this film x 
and it is presently owned by the 16 

| Enclycopedia Britannica. The showing x 
| in question was given at the Dinner >!< 
>!< for the Judges of the International 
| Exhibition of Nature Photography, in | 
>!< May of 1962 at the Professional Arts \6 
;e Building, Hamilton. >j< 

1 

■1; 


$ John deserves high plaudits for this 
$ wonderfully educational filml 


■< YZ , 

^■}H^^;--;HHBWBBBBBBBBWBBBBBBBBBBBBBWBBBHBBBBB<-?BBBBBWBBHBBHBBaBBBBBWBBBBBBBBBBBBBBWBBBBBr 


FROM OUR JUNIOR PRESIDENT 

October 1963 

206 Maplewood Avenue 

To all those concerned: Hamilton, Ontario 

I express to you my sincere gratitude for receiving a 
scholarship for the Victoria outing which was commuted to the Thanksgiving 
outing. I appreciated such graciousness, and enjoyed myself to an utmost extent. 

I particularly relished the fascinating time I had canoeing with the 
group led by Mr, Norm Haultain, and mushrooming with Mr, Kamermans, Wolf-howling 
was an exciting thrill I will never forgetj and also the good times we had with 
Mr, Phil Gosling and the Glee Club. 


It was a most enjoyable and educational weekend. For it I thank you. 


Yours truly, 

Doug Brown. 

From the Executive: Thank you, Doug, it is nice to hear from our Junior Club 
Members and we are pleased to know that you enjoyed the Thanksgiving Weekend. 

************** 

HEAP ON MORE WOOD, THE WIND IS CHILL 

BUT LET IT WHISTLE AS IT WILL. 

WE’LL KEEP OUR CHRISTMAS MERRY STILL. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

And for Christmas..do you know of anyone who would like a Hamilton Natural¬ 
ists’ Club Badge.what better time? Evelyn Morris has a supply on hand. 

Or - do you know of someone who would like to become a Corresponding Member of our 
Club - the cost of this Membership is $1.50 per year - Or A student membership 
for someone on your list is $2.00 per year. 

Or - if you would like to give a Christmas present to our Sanctuary Fund, Miss 
Morris will be glad to receive your Donation. 
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The tall pines whispered a 
welcome as, late on Friday night, we 
deposited binoculars, scope, camera, 
thermos, and other impedimenta on the 
doorstep of Mrs. Corbett's Pine Grove 
Inn at Dwight, Ontario. 

Much be-sweatered against the 
morning mists, Saturday saw us off to a 
good start by providing a Spruce Grouse 
to go with our Mushrooms' Lunch by the 
Lake of Two Rivers was enlivened by three 
Canada Geese, Black-capped Chickadees, 
Canada Jays, Horned Larks, White-winged 
Crossbills and an occasional Raven far 
overhead. But the "special feature" of 
this 1963 Thanksgiving Weekend was WOLVES 

.first spotting their tracks on the 

old railroad (were they after a moose?,. 
...look at that great splayed footprint!) 
.visiting the Timber Wolves and Coy¬ 
otes at the Research Station and, after 
dinner, for a "night-cap" - the "howling" 
success of a wolf hunt! 

Sunday was a bit disappointing 
(no provision having been made for any 
opportunity for corporate worship.) Re¬ 
calling previous Naturalist weekends 
when arrangements had been made for mem¬ 
bers to get to Church, and to have an 
interdenominational Service at the lodge, 
we missed such opportunity to give cor¬ 
porate thanks to the Creator of all of 
these beauties and wonders of nature 
which so delighted us. 


The day was warmer, and the 
birds more lively - Raccoon, Black Duck 
and Mergansers on the Lakes, Lapland 
Longspurs, Water Pippits and Savannah 
Sparrows on the open stretches of the 
old airport. Mink, Otter and Beaver were 
seen....and, of course, the Park's fam¬ 
ous deer. 

Our last day dawned brighter 
and warmer, and visits to Roaring Rapids 
and Ragged Falls were therefore all the 
more inviting. Plunging through bush, 
fungus-collecting, produced a wide range 
of specimens, and opened new windows on 
new wonders for many of us. 

Thanksgiving Dinner closed 
the weekend with Nature - as bountiful 
as ever with her treasures, and with 
skilled and kindly Leaders to aid us in 
using our eyes. We had only one regret - 
the absence of Mrs. Shivas.... there seeme 
to be nobody quite taking her place as th 
warm-hearted hostess of two years' ago. 

The coloured photographs 
filmed were of very high standard. Let's 
hope others will have the chance to see 
them. Perhaps an arrangement for the 
interchange of slides between our various 
Naturalist Clubs could be arranged(?)... 
and how about having some bird-song 
recordings at Breakfast? 

by Hilda Buckmaster. 


Thank you, Miss Buckmaster, for your interesting report and 
constructive critical comments. We appreciate your suggestions 
and they will be filed for reference when plans are being formulated 
for future outings. May I say it is nice to be "missed and although 
I was unable to attend, my thoughts strayed "Dwight-wards" many times 
over the weekend. Marion Shivas. 

*********** *************** 

Thanks, also to Mr. E. W. Calvert (Corresponding Member from Lindsay, Ontario) for 
his interesting letter "To the President" congratulating our Club on its support 
in matters of Conservation, viz. Mining in Provincial Parks, setting aside of cer¬ 
tain pertinent areas, our publicity re Pesticides, etc. and he writes in part: 
"...are things which all naturalists should oppose with vigor and 
isn"t it high time we all got on our hind legs and made ourselves 
heard? I have recently read the number of nature-lovers now exceeds 
that of hunters, so why shouldn't these citizens exert their rights 
at the risk of criticism from other segments of the population?...." 

Nice to hear from you, Mr. Calvert! 
************** 

The Federation of Ontario Naturalists have recently acquired additional acreage for 
the Sanctuary at Dorcas Bay, Bruce Peninsula - and donations (which are tax-free) 
will be welcomed as presently there is a mortgage which they are anxious to write 
off as quickly as possible. WILL YOU HELP? 
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SENSORY 
Engineering Prototypes Among Nature's Creatures# 
by J. Richard Thomson 

Through the centuries man has used his imagination and skills in attempts 
to adapt materials in his environment to applications which would give him an advan¬ 
tage over his environment, an enemy, or a competitor and to enjoy a higher standard 
of living. In his constant endeavor to control his environment (rather than to 
allow his environment to control him), man has studied the nature of animal instincts, 
their environmental adaptations, functions, and attributes peculiar to these forms 
of life, and has used this knowledge to devise methods of duplicating such biolog¬ 
ical systems to his advantage. 

The process of natural selection, regulated by the' familiar "survival of the 
fittest," has endowed creatures of nature with abilities, sometimes peculiar to 
the species, which by man's standards appear as amazing, fantastic, and spectacular 
accomplishments. For example, the bat has remarkable acuity of hearing. It can 
distinguish the echo of its own shrill cries as it strikes objects in its flight 
path and can thereby use this natural sonar (SOund, Navigation, And Ranging) system 
to guide its flight through a dark thicket or man-made maze. The ant has the ability 
to lift a load eighty to a hundred times its ..own weight—a more reasonable feat for - 
a character from science fiction than from a seemingly weak insect. 

Some animals demonstrate remarkable navigational abilities. For instance, 
the Arctic tern travels some 22,000 miles round trip as it migrates from the Arctic 
to the Antarctic each year. The species of the family Salmonidae swim hundreds of 
miles against swift rapids and even negotiate waterfalls as high as ten feet to 
spawn in the exact headwaters in which they were spawned. 

In the very early stages of the evolution of bionics the applications of 
observed natural functions to useful man-made devices were of the more fundamental 
nature of simple copy and imitation of what man observed in nature—‘for example, 
the cave man's ude of animal fur and skin to clothe himself, or the concept of the 
knife, gained from observing the fangs and claws of familiar animals. As man 
became more sophisticated, so also did his adaptations of biological knowledge be¬ 
come more sophisticated, as well as more complex and scientifically useful. 

It seems likely that the American Indian studied the protective mechanisms 
(characteristic markings and obliterative shading) of snakes, lizards, birds, and 
insects, making use of this knowledge in tactical warfare applications. This 
identical adaptation was later given sophistacation during World War I and became 
known as camouflage. 

.1 ■ ■ • • i . • , . 

Bionics, the discipline which uses biological materials as engineering proto¬ 
types^ is confronted with numerous problems and difficulties—difficulties, it is 
hoped, which can be overcome through determined efforts. It appears that the 
biologists of the past have done a good job of describing organs, organelles, and 
biological processes, but principally in a morphological frame of reference. To be 
suitable to engineering adaptability, data relative to biological processes must 
be mathematical or quantitative. 

Quite naturally, bionics research has required the blending of the talents of 
the biologist, who can best recognize and define the attributes of living organisms 
under study, and the electronic or physical scientist, who can best adapt conven¬ 
tional equipment and materials to function analogously to the biological system 

described. (Continued on next page). 
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A NIMAL SENSORY SYSTEMS (Continued) 

Bionics has been late to develop into an active, recognized specialty, 
due to the limited number of persons knowledgeable in both biological and engineer¬ 
ing sciences. Biochemistry and biophysics afford good examples of such crossing of 
disciplines, involving biological sciences, that have undergone extensive develop¬ 
ment and growth within the last quarter century. There is a growing awareness 
among educators in the sciences of the urgency and need for new university curricula 
in which such interdisciplinary science study is further stressed. 

Certain devices which duplicate, or at least apply, underlying principles 
originally observed as natural functions of animals, already serve man to great 
advantage. Since World War IX, the association of radar (RAdio Detecting And 
Ranging) and the echo-ranging system of the bat (an association that has perhaps 
been overdrawn in popular magazine articles) tends to leave the general impression 
that radar was developed from a study of the ranging system of the bat. The 
original concept of radar was developed not from biological observations but from 
early studies of electronic wave forms at the Naval Research Laboratory. A. H. 
Taylor and L. C. Young in 1922 observed reflections of shortwave radio beams from a 
boat in the Potomac River. In 1930 Young and L. A. Hyland detected similar re¬ 
flections from aircraft as far as 50 miles away. Much of the development work on 
radar just prior to World War II was accomplished by British scientists, and as a 
result of their efforts radar became operational as a tactical tool for warfare 
none too soon. 

Two highly successful countermeasures employed by enemy forces,.however, 
are able to reduce the overall effectiveness of radar. Radar is susceptible to 
jamming by high-level interference, and it is not sufficiently selective to dis¬ 
criminate and identify individual emitters through the interference. 

If we now return our attention to the bat and its highly-selective sensing 
mechanisms (by which it is made aware of stimuli), it is easy to see why bionics 
research in this area is being given so much attention by the military. The ultra¬ 
sonic receptors of the bat enable it to fly successfully (even blinded) without^ 
collision. The bat has the ability to discriminate echoes of its own vocalizations 
reflected from a mosquito or moth when the background noise is 2,000 times stronger 
than the level of the echo. These sound waves have been found to be in the range 
of 50,000 to 100,000 cycles per second (cps), well above that of human auditory 
sensitivity (which, in healthy young adults, ranges from 20-18,000 cps). 

It is even more spectacular that the bat can discriminate the echo of its 
own vocalizations from similar (if not identical) vocalizations of thousands of 
other bats in the same care, in spite of this high ambient noise| 

Military scientists are particularly interested in this phenomenon, 
because successful electronic applications of this biological system could be used 
to discriminate "friendly" radar emissions from those of the enemy and concomitantly 
ignore the enemy's radar-jamming devices. The Navy is currently conducting 
experiments with a species of bat that apparently combines its natural radai with 
natural sonar, for this bat has the ability to skim over water and accurately 
detect and snatch fish from below the surface. 

Other animals also have similar auditory ranging, detecting, and sensing 
mechanisms which, in some, is accomplished with a relatively simple nervous system. 
For example, the two-cell ear of the noctuid moth (which contains, only three nerve 
fibers) can detect and discriminate the sound of a- predatory bat, as far away as 
100 feet, from a background noise level lower than our most sensitive microphones. 

(Continued on next page). 
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ANIMAL SENSORY SYSTEMS (Continued) 

A biological mechanism more nearly analogous to our electronic radar can be 
observed in species of fresh water families of fish* These fish emit pulsating direct 
current, creating an electric field which surrounds their bodies. Dr. H. W. Lissman 
of Cambridge, England, has observed that through delicate receptors certain fish are 
able to detect minute disturbances within the field in the order of three-trillionths 
of a volt. Such disturbances are decoded by the brain and interpreted in terms of 
recognition, ranging and orientation. 

An infrared sensory mechanism is' still another means by which biological 
systems serve some animals for navigation^ stalking their prey, or warning of pre¬ 
dators. The pit vipers (the rattlesnakes, copperheads, and cottonmouLhs) have 
infrared receptor cells located in deep facial pits on each side of the head, midway 
between the eye and the nostril. These cells serve as sensory mechanisms, sensitive 
at the surface to 0.001° C for the orientation of prey and as an extremely delicate 
warning device. To demonstrate the ultrasensitivity of these cells to infrared 
radiation. Dr. T. H. Bullock, of UCLA, has shown that if offered two identical balls, 
but different by a temperature of one-tenth of one degree, a rattlesnake will un¬ 
erringly strike the warmer ball. The brain is so controlled by this organ that even 
the head of a decapitated snake has been known to bite warm objects (man). 

The recent 1 interest in missile tracking and guidance systems of antimissiles 
has stimulated interest in this area of bionics. Biomedical electronics has like¬ 
wise found very useful applications for sensitive infrared scanning systems and 
heat detectors. Certain cancers have been observed to radiate slightly more heat 
than the surrounding normal tissues, possibly due to the higher redox potential. 
Sensitive infrared detection devices might be able to more clearly define the area 
of cancer growth than with presently known means. Infrared scanning devices have 
also been used to detect the depth of frostbitten or burned areas of the skin and to 
predict the onset of gangrene in suspect cases. 

Natural body fluids, toxins, and secretions of certain animals have been given 
detailed study by bionicists. Marine biologists of the Navy are particularly 
interested in finding chemical substances which will repel sharks and'barracuda. In 
much the same way that insects are repelled by chemicals (for example, a mixture of 
phenylcyclohexanol and tetrahydronaphthalene—the familiar "448" mosquito repellent 
developed by the Naval Medical Research Institute during World War II), there are 
numerous examples of natural repulsing and protective odors and exudates under study. 
A bitter irritating, mucoid fluid is secreted by some frogs, salamanders, and slugs. 

Various species of insects produce vile repelling fluids to ward off predators. 
The squid's use of the. liquid "smoke screen" is even found in legendary sea lore! 
Biochemical investigations of insect toxins provided the groundwork for the early 
development of the "nerve gases".studied in World War II. It was found.that the 
action of acetylcholine esterase, producing an excess of acetylcholine in experi- 
mental animals, caused incapacitating symptoms—apathy, prostration,, and central 
nervous system disfunctions. Collateral research in this area revealed that these 
symptoms can,be relieved by massive doses of atropine. Dr. R. T. Yamamoto, of. the 
USDA laboratory at Beltsville, Maryland, has observed that the. females cockroach 
(Periplaneta americanus) exudes a sex lure identified as 2 , 2 -dimethyl-3-isopropylid- 
ene—cyclopropyl proprionate to attract male roaches (Time, January 18, 19o3j• 
appears that the male roach cannot resist its attraction so that it is an easy 
matter to lure the males into baited traps, but thr females are not in the least 
attracted and, in fact, without mating,. secrete even more attractant to compete with 
the trap. 

(Continued on next page). 
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ANIMAL SENSORY SYSTEMS (Continued) 

The basic unit of the nervous system is now recognized to be the neuron from 
the "neuron doctrine" of Cajal. The discovery of the all-or-none phenomemon 
(impulse or spikes) in single.nerve fibers, lasting approximately one millisecond 
and followed by a nonsensitive refractory period, was an important step in the 
evolution of neuron bionics. It is the functional nature of the neuron impulse and 
the method by which transmission of the impulse proceeds which is of vital interest 
to the bionicist. The obvious role of a neural network is to transmit and process 
information, regardless of the character of the source of energy. 

Electronic neuron models have been given a variety of names by their-creators: 
Neuromime, neutrisor, Artron, and reron. Through the study of these models, it is 
believed that a better understanding of the nature of biological neuron systems 
may be ascertained. The nature of the nerve impulse transmission can be further' 
characterized (electrical potential and freyuency) with a sensitive oscilloscope, 
by tapping the bundle of nerve fibers from a biological sense organ. Bionicists 
at MIT have successfully tapped the nerve fibers from a frog's retina with micbo- 
electrodes. By moving variously shaped objects in the visual path of the-eye, or 
by changing the speed of objects, light intensity and size of the objects, these 
scientists were able to trace the functions of the eye. Possible applications of a 
device of this nature include an indicator of ground speed from planes or missiles 
in flight and improvement of moving target detectors. 

Although the nerve impulse can be measured as a function of electrical 
potential with a known frequency constant, the impulse transmission is believed to 
ire electrochemical in nature. The evidence for this assumption is based on two 
observations: (l) the speed of the nerve impulse transmission is of a much slower 
order than would be expected if the impulse were purely electrical, and (2) the 
all-or-none law of the nerve impulse clearly characterizes the process as a rever¬ 
sible biochemical reaction requiring a recovery period before being capable of con¬ 
ducting another impulse. If purely electrical by nature, there would be no 
recovery period necessary, and the frequency of the transmitted impulse would be 
considerably more variable. 

Many other interesting biological functions and characteristics have stim¬ 
ulated research in the field of bionics. A few of these are briefly mentioned below: 

1. The ability of the honeybee to navigate by a fix on the sun. 

2. The homing ability of the pigeon and swallow. 

3. The winter hibernation of such animals as the bear, hedgehog, and frog. 

4. The pressure sensitive sensons of the spider's legs. 

5. The selective receptors for polarized light characteristic of certain 
insects, 

6. The ultrasensitive odor-detecting mechanism of the bloodhound. 

7. The mechanism by which the eye selects and correlates optical data 
prior to transmission of this information to the brain. 

No evolutionary process is ever a predictable and orderly affairj therefore, 
man's adaptation of nature's methods can seldom be categorically summarized as 
direct analogs of identical biological manifestations'observed in the product of 
nature. Unquestionably, bionic endeavor will attempt, in the future, to duplicate, 
rectify, and adapt interesting principles observed in biological systems tocreative 
possibilities in electronics and mechanics. Considering advances made to date in 
the field of bionics, the future may well be as different from the present as the 
present is different from the past. 

•"•Based on an article to be published 1 
by BIOS magazine of the Scientific 
Research Institute. 



NE W BOOKS FOR CLUB MEMpERS 
at the 

HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY by Annie J. Hunt 

nooks about animals are to the fore this month. The titles include:. Watch 
for the otter . Fur and fury . Vanishing wildlife . My animal, queendom . The dynasty of 
Abu and The valley. 

Topsy and Turvy were two otters kept in captivity by the British naturalist 
H. G. Hurrell to observe their early development and become more familiar with their 
temperament. In her book Watch for the otter his daughter Elaine tells in text and 
photograph what they learned from this valuable study. The book discusses also their 
first hand experiences with the behaviour of wild otters in Devon, England. It 
should appeal to nature lovers everywhere. 

Fur and fury by C. B. Colby introduces the lively weasel family or mustelidae. 
Each chapter is devoted to one member e.g. mink, marten, fisher, badger, wolverine, 
striped skunk and others. The entertaining descriptions and anecdotes of these 
lively animals make up a delightful volume. 

Roy Pinney presents a well written plea for conservation in Vanishing wildlife. 
There are many photographs, by this well known American photographer, of wild 
creatures in danger of disappearing. The chapter headings include: When does a 
species become extinct?; Mammals of America; Birds of America; Beyond the water’s 
edge; The balance of nature; and Preventive measures. There is a useful bibli¬ 
ography. 

Those who enjoy reading about thrilling zoological specimen hunting trips will 
welcome My animal queendom by Marte Latham. The authoress collects and sells 
bizarre South American animals. It is a popular book about remote places and strange 
creatures, .■:* v 

In The dynasty of Abu Ivan T. Sanderson, zoologist and author of mahy books on 
nature, writes of the elephants and all their kin past and present; Abu is an 
ancient Egyptian word. He has watched them in their native haunts, handled them in 
zoos and on stages, owned one for a time and has read much about them. In this book 
he offers a survey of these, the world’s largest land animals, which combines his 
personal experience and deep research. It reflects his fascination with his subject. 
He wishes to make the layman understand his intense interest in these beasts and he 
succeeds admirably. It is excellent writing. He goes deeply into the history of 
the Abu especially in prehistoric times; It is full of facts about the part they 
have played in manjs history. . It deals, in detail, with both elephant physiology & 
pyschology. Sidonie Coryn has illustrated this fantastic chronicle with 35 unusual 
drawings. It is stimulating reading written with great imagination. There are 
suggestions for further reading and a long technical bibliography and an index-. It 
is a most noteworthy addition to the other books on these awesome animals. 

Lorus and Margery Milne in The Valley have written about their own, the Oyster 
River Valley, at Durham, New Hampshire, where they live. It is a kind of year round 
calendar of observations of insects, birds, animals and plants that live there too. 

It recalls to mind Watchers at the pond by Franklin Russell which reported the 
happenings in a pond in Hamilton’s Royal Botanical Gardens. It is a primer to 
nature, a summary by two scientists of what can be seen a,bout us if we but take the 
time to peer. It shares a deep love of the earth and is a beautifully written book. 
The subtitle is Meadow, grove and stream. The Milnes-act as understanding guides. 

The photographs by the authors and some by Esther Heacock and the line drawings by 
G. Don Ray are very much in keeping with the tone of this work. This is a book for 
mature nature readers. 
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Sunday, November 4, 1963 - Sun bright - wind light - clouds 5 07, - sky very blue 

Leader - John Miles 


Arriving at Teachers' College parking lot - our assembly spot, John 
reported a Yellow Warbler which is a late record, and five Cedar Waxwings.... 
and off we started in a merry mood and all feeling keen. 

Enroute we saw our first Tree Sparrows of the day. They sang so sweetly 
and were oblivious of the Red-tailed Hawk we had stopped to observe in the field 
above. We were climbing high - to the highest point in Southern Ontario - John 
said 1000 feet - and what a glorious panorama! Sometimes I see a view that is 
breathtaking and I am sure it is imprinted on my memory so that 1 can recall it at 
will. This was one of those but I haven't the gift of total recall, so already I 
am looking forward to next year's trip to the Bannister Marsh Area. 

At the entrance to an exotic waterfowl and game bird farm, we were joined 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hendry of Galt and Mrs. Wilson and Miss McKnight of Simcoe. Then 
we drove down the hill without realizing the excitement ahead. 

First - the imported Pheasants which were in pens hiding in their cover. 

A crow was agitating them. John caught the crow (which appeared to be somebody's 
pet) and it continued to cry like a baby. When he quieted it, the Pheasants 
ventured out.....magnificent specimens from China, Japan, and Formosa. Each bird 
was a showpiece of glittering colours which surpassed the British crown jewels. 

Then on to the enclosed duck pond. In me the ducks produced a tender 
emotion a non-birder doesn't understand. In this enclosure, were seen Cinnamon 
Teal, Pintails, Wood Ducks, Portugese variety, Mandarins and Hooded Mergansers. 

It took a bit of patience on John's part to tear us away and off to 
more ponds and peat bogs. At the first one, the sphagnum moss was two feet thick 
with vegetation consisting of Lowbush Cranberry, Sedum, American Holly, etc. 

We searched for Arctic Grass but didn't find any. The bog had that lovely, 
bouncy feeling underfoot. Mrs. Shivas found a Pitcher Plant with the cup full 
of ice--a novel way to serve a cold drink. 

Pinehurst Conservation Area was the site chosen for Lunch and a short 
walk through the woods. Off again through the entrancing rural roads to Beverly 
Swamp seeing Buffleheads, Chickadees, Robins, a large flock of Rusty Blackbirds, 
with John pointing out how to follow by the ridges of the hills, the paths of 
retreating glaciers. 

Much of the swamp has new posting signs which we respected so we kept to 
the road with John gathering Goldenrod galls for Don Babb's hungry newts who seem 
to be the recipients of some tasty morsels as this annual trip is made. 

It was now four o'clock and time to head homeward. In so doing, I had 
to relinquish John as my passenger. If I could always ride with the Leader, I 
would be willing to write up all the hikes for the Wood Duck. This time I had 
craftily lured him into my car, I think by my suggestion that I might pick up the 
pretty, young daughter of a friend. 

It was a wonderful day and I'm sure that even those who didn't ride with 
the Leader will agree. 


Annette Zealand. 

*************************************** 


DID YOU KNOW THAT 


- In Sikkim (below Tibet) flourish about four thousand flowering plants and 
ferns, including four hundred varieties of orchids 


- In Winter you can have a lot of fun watching the birds by putting a fried 
egg on your feeder 


************* 


THE WOOD DUCK NEEDS CONTRIBUTIONS. ANYTHING YOU FIND OF INTEREST WOULD BE EQUALLY 
OF INTEREST TO US TOO. PLEASE KEEP THE MATERIAL FLOWING IN. 
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DECEMBER EVENTS - Sunday, December 1 - Trip to Niagara River for 

Waterfowl. Leader: Dr. R. MacLaren. (consult 
programme of activities for details) 

CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT - SUNDAY, DECEMBER 22 - Contact Mr. George North 

not later than December 8-10 - 'phone JA 2-6082 
for territorial allotment, 

and.do not forget the New Year's Day Hike with BOB WESTMORE - Wednesday, 

January 1, 1964 - consult programme of activities for details. 

************************************************************************** 

General Meeting - Monday, December 9, 1963 - 

be on hand for a real treat when MR. JOHN J. CAREY a recently-appointed 
Director of our Club will present - 

"TIPS ON NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY" 

You will really miss a treat if you are not present on this occasion. 

John is an expert in this field and never fails to thrill us with his 

prowess. 

Time: 8:00 P.M. Place: Y.M.C.A., 79 James Street South. Hamilton 

Visitors welcome Refreshments will be served 

********** ************ ******************************************************** 



TO - MR. GEORGE NORTH - 


We are so proud of Mr. George North's Noteworthy Bird Records 
in which everyone has an opportunity to participate. The 
hours are lengthy in which George spends checking identi¬ 
fication and he never complains when he is sent twenty 
miles afield on a wild-goose chase, only to find a domestic 
goose. A sincere thanks to you, George, for your unflagging 
efforts in compiling this data each month for The Wood Duck. 

********** 

******** 

****** 

**** 

** i ’ 

It occurs to us that one way to show appreciation for the use of this exciting 
compilation is to become a Member of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club and receive 
your own copy of.The Wood Duck. 

Our Annual Fees are reasonable - are budgeted carefully - and barely manage to 
cover the cost of the Wood Duck alone. 


Won't you give us the benefit of your Membership 

SUPPORT) 


non-Members.WE. NEED YOUR 

The Editors. 


Membership Secretary - Miss Evelyn Morris, 107 St. Joseph's Drive, Hamilton 

********* 

Annual Membership - $5.00 Husband & Wife - $6.00 Student - $2.00 

Corresponding Membership (for those who reside more than 20 miles from 
Hamilton and who seldom attend Club Meetings)- $1.50 

********* 




JUNIOR CLUB NEWS 


JUNIOR CLUB NEWS 


‘ 5 * 2 - 


PRESIDENT 
VICE PRESIDENT 
SECRETARY 
RECORDS SECRETARY 
STUDY AREA DIRECTOR 
CHAIRMAN - 
PHONING COMMITTEE 
REPRESENTATIVES for 
MEMBERS UNDER 14 


MEETINGS - Y.M.C.A. 


Officers - 1963-64 


Fred Selman 
Alfred Senior 
Lorraine Preston 
Gordon Commodore 
Ian Cowie 

Martin Cowie 


1 phone: 
<1 


529-2739 

549-3977 

527-5773 

527-6213 

385-5252 

385-5252 


528-3523 
Miller 8-3430 


Janet Broker 
John Eddy 

******************* 

Youth Centre, James Street South at Jackson, Hamilton^ ( Ontario 
at 7:30 P.M. Bring your friends .. 


Saturday, December 7, 1963 : 


"A LOOK AT THE TREES" - MR. ERIC BASTIN 

Mr. Bastin will show you coloured slides on trees and 
their relationship to man and animals. We will study 
the seasonal changes and effects on the trees and the 
land supporting them. 

Saturday, December 21. 1963 : 

TALK by a well-known naturalist - to be announced soon. Question 
and answer period. Bring hobbies or projects you are working on. 

*************** 


HIKES - 

Saturday, December 7. 1963 : 

MR. DAVID POWELL (NElson 4-5045) will lead a hike to SULPHUR 
SPRINGS (near Ancaster) for winter finches and crossbills. Meet 
at Parking Lot of Teachers' College (King Street West, across from 
McMaster University, Westdale) at 9:00 A.M. Excellent area for 
trees also. Hike will last until noontime. Dress warmly. 

PARENTS WITH CARS WELCOME !!.']!!!!!!.' Let's have a big turnout - 
Mr. Powell is a wonderful leader. 


Sunday, December 15, 1963 : 

10:00 A.M. to late afternoon - MARTIN COWIE (a capable and well- 
known Junior Executive member) will lead a winter bird hike to 
Albion Falls area. Meet at Upper Ottawa and Mohawk Road (members 
in lower Hamilton take Upper Ottawa bus at Gore Park (northeast 
corner of Hughson near comfort station.) Be sure you allow plenty 
of time to meet group as bus trip will take about 3/4 of an hour 
to reach Upper Ottawa and Mohawk Road. Dress warmly and bring a 
Lunch. 

Sunday, December 22, 1963 : 

ANNUAL CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT . You MUST contact MR. GEORGE NORTH at 
JAckson 2-6082 - at least two weeks prior - for your 
territorial allotment. 

*********** 

To Junior Members: 

Please feel free to submit anything of interest to The Wood Duck magazine. 
Mail it directly to The Wood Duck Editors, Hamilton Naturalists' Club, 

Box 384, Main Post Office, Hamilton, Ontario. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to November 20, 1963 - 266 


Common Loon 

Red-necked Grebe 
Horned Grebe 
Pied-billed Grebe 
Dble.-cr.Cormorant 
Common Egret 
Canada Goose 
Snow Goose 
Blue Goose 

Gadwall 

Blue-winged Teal 
Shoveler 
Wood Duck 
Buffiehead 
King Eider 
Turkey Vulture 
Goshawk 

Broad-winged Hawk 
Osprey 

White Gyrfalcon 
Common Gallinule 
Semipalmated Plover 
Am. Golden Plover 

(5)Nov 

Black-bellied Plover(L0)0ct 
American Woodcock (l)Nov 
Common Snipe (3)Nov 

Greater Yellowlegs (l)Nov 
Lesser Yellowlegs 
Pectoral Sandpiper 
White-rumped Sdpper 


( 6)Nov 

(1) Nov 
10)0ct 
24 )Oct 

l)0ct 
l)0ct 
l)NoV 
7)Nov 
l)Nov 
l)Nov 
l).Nov 

(2) Nov 
(l)Oct 
(6)Nov 

2^'Tov 
l)0ct 
l)Nov 
5)0ct 
l)0ct 
l)Nov 
ljOct 
(l)Oct 
(l)Oct 
(l)Oct 
(28)0ct 


Baird* s Dandpiper 
Stilt Sandpiper 
Semipal. Sandpiper 
Hudsonian Godwit 

Sanderling 
Parasitic Jaeger 
Screech Owl 
Snowy Owl 

Long-eared Owl 
Short-eared Owl 


Saw-whet Owl 


8 - 

k 


(l;Nov 
'Nov 
1 Nov 
iOct 
Oct 
Nov 
Nov 
.Nov 
l)0ct 
(l)Nov 
(l)Nov 

(1) Nov 

(2) Nov 
(2)Nov 
(l)Oot 

(1) Nov 

(2) Nov 
(l)Nov 


. 2 
.19 
.20 
.20 
.19 
.25 
.11 
.18 
.14 
. 6 
.10 
.17 
• 14 
.11 

. 9 
.28 

.17 
.12 
.31 
.11 
.24 
.27 
.22 
.20 
.24 
2 
.13 
.16 
.17 
.16 
. 3 
.10 
.10 
.26 
.26 


over Dundas Marsh 
Van 'Wagner's Beach 
Oakville 
Lake Ontario 
Dundas Marsh 
L Dundas Marsh 
L Dundas Marsh 
Willow Point 
L Dundas Marsh 
F foot of John Street 
L " " 

Oakville 
L Dundas Marsh 


F Dundas Marsh 
F 3rd Line, Bronte 
Rattlesnake Point 
King's Forest 
L Bull 1 s Point 
L York, Ont. 

Port Credit 
L Stoney Creek Pond 
L Strathearne Docks 
Chippawa Road 
L Strathearne Docks 
L Hamilton Beach 
L Sulphur Springs 
Bronte 

L Bull's Point 
L Dundas Marsh 
L Bull's Point 
L Strathearne Docks 


11 

it 


3 


. 2 
.11 
.13 
.10 
. 6 
.16 
.20 
.16 
.26 
.19 
.17 
• 9 


L 

L » 

L Dundas Marsh 
ft Bull's Point 
L " " 

L Hamilton Beach 
Bronte 

218 George St. 

F Strathearne Dock 
Grant Ave.; Parkdale 
New St., Burlington 
over Lake Ontario 


John B„ Miles 
George W. North 

R. Westmore, J. Miles 

it 11 11 

G. W. North 

R, Westmore, G. North 

John B, Miles 

G. W. North 

G. W. North 

G. W. North 

J. L. Baillie 

D. R. Gunn, D. Taylor 

G. W. North 

" " , J. Miles 

R. A. H. Westmore 
G. W. North 

D. Perks, D. Taylor 
G. & L. North 
Huber Moore 

J. B. Miles 
R. A. H. Westmore 

E. Cuthbert 
Huber Moore 
G. W. North 

R. A. H. Westmore 
R. Curry, G North 
G. W. North 

E. Dinniwell, J. Miles 
Don Taylor, G. North 
E. Dinniwell, J. Miles 
J. B. Miles 
G. W. North 
G. & L. North 
R. Curry, G. &. L. North 


11 11 

J. B. Miles 
R. Challis, G. North 
G. North, J. Bftiles 
G. W. North 
Donald Taylor 
Eric Kamermans 
E. Dinniwell, J. Miles 
Mrs. Milesj G. North 
E. Dinniwell, J. Miles 
G. W. North 

11 n 


Upper Ottawa St. Martin Cowie 
F Dundas Marsh willows J. B. Miles 
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Yellow-b. Sapsucker (l)Nov. 2 

flHlov. 3 

Black-backed. Three- (l)Oct,29 
toed Woodpecker (l)Nov„17 
Northern 3-toed Wdpr(l)Nov. 3 
Common Crow (3000)0ct.31 

Red-breasted Nuthatch( 6 )Nov.3 

(2)0ct„24 
(7)Oct.30 


Ancaster 
Forsythe Ave. N. 
Bast Flamboro 
Westdale Park 
Bronte woods 
Limeridge Road 
Sulphur Springs 
York Road, Dundas 
Romar Dr., Dundas 
l^Oct.12 A Port Credit 
l)0ct„22 Stoney Creek 
^2)Nov. 1 Sulphur Springs 
(9)Oct.24 Westdale Park 

(1) Oct,25 Ancaster 
(4)0ct.26 Ancaster 

(2) Nov„ 2 Woodland Cemetery 
(2)Nov.ll Bull's Point 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet(2)Nov,10 L Forsythe Ave. N. 


Tufted Titmouse 

Bewick's Wren 
Mockingbird 
Hermit Thrush 
Eastern Bluebird 


Northern Shrike 

Tennessee Warbler 
Orange-cr. Warbler 

Yellow Warbler 
Black-th.Green Warb.(I)0ct.l2 
Yellowthroat (l)0ct.29 

Bobolcink 

Evening Grosbeak 


l)Oct.27 A Bull's Point 
l)Nov„ 3 Hopkins Creek 
Westdale Park 

Lawrence Rd. & King 

n it n 


'1 )0ct„24 
l)Nov.l 6 
l)Nov.20 

!i)NoVo 3 


Pine Grosbeak 
Common Redpoll 
Pine Siskin 
Red Crossbill 


White-winged 

Crossbill 


L Sterling & Forsythe 
L Bronte 
L Lake Medad 

[1) Sep,15 L Dundas Hydro Station 
(lOO)Oct„26 Campbellville 

(40)Oct.28 Ancaster 
(l5)Nov. 2 Woodland Cemetery 

(2) Nov. 3 A Sulphur Springs 
(2O)Oct.30 F Chedolce Golf Links 
(20)Nov. 3 Sulphur Springs 
(30)0ct.28 F Aldershot 


R. A. H. Westrnore 
John B. Miles 
Huber Moore 
J. B. Miles 
Don Perks 
Huber Moore 
R. Westrnore, G. North 
Mabel Watson 
Olive Newcombe 
Lucie McDougall 
Huber Moore 
Robert Curry 
Huber Moore 

n it 

G. North, R. Westrnore 
G. North, Wm. F. Smith 
J. B. Miles 
G. W. North 
Wm. F. Smith 
G. North, R. Westrnore 
Huber Moore 
Huber Moore 
G. W. North 

John B, Miles, W, Smith 

Donald Taylor 

Huber Moore 

G. Wo North 

Wm. Fo Smith 

Huber Moore 

G„ North, W. F. Smith 

G. North, R. Westrnore 

Edward Dinniwell 

R. Westrnore, G. North 

Wm. F. Smith 


Rufous-sided Towhee (2)Nov. 2 
Vesper Sparrow (l)Oct.29 I 

Field Sparrow (l)Nov.l 6 

White-crowned Sparrow( 2 )Nov .10 


( 

!4)Oot.31 
[ 8 )Nov. 2 

King's Forest 

Huber Moore 

I 

Woodlands 5 Bronte 

G. & L. North. R. Challis 

1 

(l)Nov. 3 

Sulphur Springs 

R. Westrnore, G, North 

1 

2)Oct,25 4 

Ancaster 

Huber Moore 

( 40 ) 0 ct .29 

Lake Medad 

Huber Moore 

(25)0ct.30 

Dundas Marsh 

11 n 

(8)Oct.31 

King's Fbrest 

It It 

(250)Nov. 1 
(60)Nov. 3 

Sulphur Springs 

Robert Curry 

Sulphur Springs 

R. Westrnore, G. North 


Fox Sparrow 


(30)Nov. 3 

(4)Nov.l7 


Ancaster 
East Flamboro 
Bronte 

Binkley's Hollow 
Sulphur Springs 
Westdale Park 


Lapland Longspur (l)Sep.27 F Bronte 


Snov/ Bunting 


2) Nov. 2 Strathearne Docks 

3) Oct.31 F King's Forest 


R. Westrnore 
Huber Moore 
Donald Taylor 
Huber Moore 
R. Westrnore, G. North 
Jo B. Miles 
Donald Taylor 
G. W. North 
Huber Moore 


Please send your reports of noteworthy bird records to Mr. George North, 
249 Charlton Ave. W., Hamilton, Ont., telephone JA 2-6082, before the 
15 th day of each month. 



